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104 Book Keviews 

Pour mieux connaltre Homdre. Par Michel Breal. Pp. 
xiii + 309. Paris: Hachette et cie. 1906. 

The views of such a veteran scholar as Breal are well worthy to be 
read by philologists, even when he leaves the field in which he speaks 
with the fullest authority. He is stimulating and suggestive, though he 
is not always convincing. 

Breal's main thesis is that the Homeric poems are true works of art, 
and not the products of the untaught genius of the people; made with 
the help of the art of writing, composed neither by a single author nor 
by a crowd, but by an organized group of poets who were charged with 
the celebration of religious festivals in Asia Minor, in an age of culture 
and art, and in the midst of a people devoted to legends and poetry, in 
the time of the later Mermnads, early in the seventh century b. c, not 
far from the age of Thales, Hecataeus, Alcman, and Mimnermus. The 
last additions to the poems, our author believes to have been made at the 
beginning of the sixth century b. o. He is unwilling to believe that the 
Iliad had endured two centuries of oral transmission before the age of 
Pisistratus. In this case it would show more repetitions, more mis- 
placed epithets, and more interpolations. Oral tradition is able to 
preserve the vague memory of some great event, but not an epic poem of 
thousands of verses. Popular poetry is brief, and is incapable of continua- 
tion. With the critics who cut off the finest parts of the Iliad, on the pre- 
text of restoring its primitive form, Breal has no sympathy. The homo- 
geneity of the epic verse, by itself, would disprove the views of Lachmann. 
At recurring festivals, the poems were repeated and extended. The 
Iliad is a collective work, in the same sense as the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. In the sixth century b. c, the old sanctuaries of Asia 
Minor, in fear before the growing power of Persia, sent their MSS of the 
Homeric poems to Athens, and these poems were at once appointed for 
recital at the Panathenaic festivals, having there a like place to that 
which they had had in the festivals of Asia Minor. The festivals in 
Lydia probably lasted for several days, and thus allowed and encouraged 
long recitations. This relation of epic poetry to religious celebrations is 
compared to that of Greek dramatic poetry to the worship of Dionysus, 
and the author does not forget the relation of lyric poetry to the great 
national games of Greece. 

As he goes on in the exposition of his views, Breal is quite disposed 
to believe the Homeric poets to have been Greek refugees at the Lydian 
court, and he attributes the prominence given by the poet to the notion 
of the fatherland (irarpis) to the longing for their home felt by wandering 
exiles. The exalted notions of glory which were held by the Homeric 
heroes, on the other hand, our author ascribes to the enthusiasm felt and 
inspired by the great multitudes who were present at the Lydian games> 
rather than to the fame which might arise from achievements in war. 
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For his views, our author presents few direct arguments, but he 
takes pains to remove archaeological objections, by urging that the poet 
was not depicting the life which was familiar to himself and his hearers, 
but was an archaeologist. The poets agreed to say nothing of the art 
of writing, or of cavalry, of sculpture and painting, of money, etc. The 
poet had never seen a chariot of war, but works of oriental art had given 
to him the impression that in old times warriors had fought on chariots. 
Nausicaa, going to the river to lave the family linen, was as artificial 
as any French princess of two or three centuries ago, playing at Arcadian 
life. To prove the poet's truthful delineation of customs from the monu- 
ments is a vicious circle in argumentation: the poet derived his notions 
of the earlier period from these monuments, or from others like them — 
according to M. Breal. 

Almost in the same month in which appeared the book before us, Mr. 
Andrew Lang published his work on Homer and His Age, in which one 
of the longest and most fascinating chapters is an argument to prove that 
Homer was not an archaeologist, and in this the reviewer agrees heartily 
with Mr. Lang. 

Much of the first part of M. Breal's book seems to have been 
published previously, though not in a form easily accessible to many 
American readers. In his collection of these papers, the author does not 
seem to have observed that by his view that the Homeric poems were 
early reduced to writing, though perhaps only in a single copy, he 
removes all force from his argument for the late date of composition, 
that several centuries of oral transmission would have wrought havoc in 
the poems. We need to assume no oral tradition, according to him. 
With the evidence before us, however, the view that the Homeric poems 
were composed in order to be sung at the court of Alyattes and Croesus, 
seems extremely improbable. 

The latter and larger half of the volume before us is devoted to a 
Homeric Lexilogus. The title reminds every reader of the work of 
Buttmann, of which M. Breal speaks in high praise. The author, indeed, 
tells us of the satisfaction with which he learned that Buttmann was 
descended from a M. Boudemont. But this Lexilogus differs widely from 
its predecessor. Buttmann examined closely the Homeric usage, while 
Breal has comparatively little to say of this. Believing, as he does, that 
the Homeric poems were composed in the seventh century b. c, why 
should he believe the Homeric usage to be very primitive? Thus, for 
example, he believes the Homeric jj^xos to be as far from its original mean- 
ing as the modern English lord is removed from the original hldford or 
"loaf-keeper." f}p<os, according to Breal, originally meant ancestor; and 
fjpiov or sepulcher, was strictly r/p<au>v (ijpiSov), or shrine of an ancestor. 
The Boeotian (Pindaric?) r/poiov is set as a link between ijpcSov and fipvov. 
Clearly such an etymology is not based at all on epic usage. The same 
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may be said of many others, here set forth. Is vlktj actually derived from 

iviiKcu (Attic iveyKai) bear, and is it that which is carried off? And is 

axxra-rfr^p only another way of pronouncing avfijTifc, and close of kin to 

the Latin auxiliatorf Really, these etymologies hardly help the reader 

pour mieux connattre Homere ; but the book contains many learned and 

acute observations. About a dozen clear instances of oscitancy might be 

noted, but no one would urge these against Mr. Breal's scholarship. 

T. D. Seymodb 
Yale University 



Begriff der Tragodie nach Aristoteles. Von F. Knoke. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1906. Pp. 83. M. 2. 

Like the work of Knoke's great predecessor, Bernays, this fine essay, 
so scientific in its method, is not the result of disinterested examination 
of the results of others. The intuitive flash came first. Let us suppose 
the author to have been meditating upon the peculiar concluding chorus 
of a Sophoclean play, or upon that calming of feeling which the Greeks 
desiderated no less in a speech; the inspiration suddenly comes. Can 
KtWapo-is be somehow involved in the Awrts of a play ? Turning then to the 
great locus in the Politics upon which all hinges (1342 a 4ff.), he dis- 
covers that KaOapvis was intended to cover e\eos and <£d/3os as well as 
ivdovauur^. All three are the effects of a class of music: the Kivrp-is and 
Kcn-am-ao-is of this music correspond to the Saris and Averts of the drama. 

He now attacks the famous definition itself of tragedy, and considers 
that Bernays' theory is disposed of by showing that the pity and fear of 
St' i\eov Kal <£o/3ov and ira6r)fuxT o>v are those awakened during the play 
itself. He realizes the grave difficulty presented by mpl rbv ofwiov in 
1453 a 5. From every point of view the treatment of pity and fear in the 
Rhetoric compels us to define fear for the hero as pity. To turn this 
corner he quotes De anima 4276 21 ff.: orav i&v 8o£ao-a>/uev Savoy ti i) 
(pofitpov, evOv's avpviraxr)(oix.ev, o/iotws 8e kov OappaXiov. Kara. 8e rrjv Kpavraaiav 
ixravrots lypixev a>OTrcp av ot 0e<a/x.evoi. Iv ypa<prj ra Suva -q OappaXex. If this is 
Aristotle's conception of the effect of a picture, will it not apply to 
tragedy? And Knoke expands by asking, What is the effect of the Lao- 
coon? We fear he will be crushed in those terrible coils. It is a ques- 
tion then of immediate, unreflecting fear — in short to exirAjj/tTtKov {<pplr- 
rofuv, 14536 5)! But a consideration of the following sentence in the 
Rhetoric (1383 a 8) definitely proves that such was not the fear in Ari- 
stotle's mind: loo-re Set toiovtovs TrapaxrKeva£tiv, orav fj fieXnov to <pofieio-6ai 
avrovs, oTt toiovtoi «o"iv otot TraBiiv Kal yap aXXoi p.tt£ovs hraOov. Would 
Knoke maintain that the only pleasure afforded by painting and sculp- 
ture in Aristotle's view is that of the vraisemblance or technique of C. 4, 
§§1-5? 1 fear he would and refer us to Pol. 1340 a 28 ff. He is now 



